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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
AMERICAN ARTIST IN PARIS 

August and September, 1914 

The diary from which these extracts have been taken was written by Miss Elizabeth Nourse 
who is well known as an artist, both in France and America. For many years Miss Nourse has 
lived abroad, painting most sympathetically pictures of the French peasants. She is a member 
of the Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts, and is represented in the French National collection, the 
Luxembourg Gallery. On the other hand, however, she is a staunch American, and whereas her 
sympathies are with the people among whom she has lived, her outlook is by no means restricted. 
She has remained in Paris to render what assistance she could to the sick and suffering. In the 
midst of the confusion and distress she is, however, still the artist. The pictorial side involun- 
tarily, presents itself to her even while the human side is most pronounced and appealing. Be- 
cause of this fact it has seemed wholly appropriate to publish these extracts from her journal in 
Art and Phoghess. We do so with her permission and also through the courtesy and assistance 
of her friend Miss Anna Seaton-Schraidt for whom the record of events was originally kept. 

The Editor 



Paris, August 4, 1914. 

HERE we are in the midst of a ter- 
rible war — at least all things point 
that way — even the great rolling clouds 
have a sinister look, and last night the 
heavens were lighted by searchlights. 
We have just been to the police station 
to get our permit de sejour. All the 
strangers from all parts of the world 
were there — the Americans in hordes. 
Only a week ago all was calm — how 
things have precipitated themselves ! 
There are dreadful rumors and we are 
told that we should draw our money out 
of the bank. But we are going to stay 
right in Paris — we would feel like 
cowards to desert now, after all the 
kindness we have received from France. 
When the order for a general mobili- 
zation came, the whole world seemed to 
swarm into the streets. The poor young 
wives and sisters, the poor mothers all 
wiping their eyes, but the young men 
were calm and seemed even anxious to 
go. All the auto-buses have stopped — 



the}' were taken right off for service on 
the field of battle, and the chauffeurs, 
too, were taken. The streets look so 
strange — almost deserted. The groceries 
are closed and almost all the other shops, 
as the men and even boys have gone to 
the front. The bakeries are open and 
the bakers can make bread for 41 days 
yet — but after that — ! 

August 5th. 

I don't know where to begin — so many 
things have happened it is all so exciting 
— Ave can't keep still. I am always run- 
ning out for "news." The reports are 
many and varied. 

The Americans are equipping a hos- 
pital at Neuilly — paying for everything 
and there are lots of American doctors 
who are going to take charge. They are 
also taking up a collection for the poor 
wives and children of the soldiers. To- 
day a gay crowd of Americans, all deco- 
rated with French and American colors 
and flags, went by singing and clapping 
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their hands — as they had no musical in- 
struments — cheering for La France and 
for the United States. They carried an 
enormous canvas (contributed by the art- 
ists) with Vive la France — Vive I'Ame- 
rique — Bless em ! Every one seems to be 
walking in the streets, and every one is 
friendly, and no one minds the little in- 
conveniences when so much is at stake. 
I am going out for news. I hope the 
time will never come when we shall have 
to go down into the cellars as they did 
in 1870. 

August 6th. 

The tiny newspapers are full of hor- 
rible news — seven nations fighting — each 
for its life. Poor little Belgium invaded 
— but how brave the Belgians are ! 
France is now looking for her black 
troops from Africa — 80,000 ! The widow 
of Bartholdi (the sculptor, who made the 
Statue of Liberty for New York harbor) 
lives next door. She is alone with her 
maids and one old man, the concierge. 
He told us he was from the Jura and was 
a natural born fighter — that it was in the 
blood. He said he had four guns and 
for us to call over the wall if we needed 
him and he would be only too glad to 
come and protect us. But one doesn't 
think of oneself — only the poor soldiers 
and the women left behind. 

I said the papers were tiny — they seem 
to shrink in the night; the fear is that 
the paper will give out and then where 
would we be for news? Now, every few 
hours men come running with the latest 
editions, which are quickly disposed of. 
I am not ashamed to read over men's 
shoulders in the streets — nor are the 
men astonished when I do — they turn 
the pages slowly and watch to see if J 
have finished before turning another 
page. Your pretty gay Paris of last 
year is no more, but I love it better this 
way, it has more heart. 

August 7th. 
The streets are more deserted than 
ever, not but what all Paris is out in 
them, only "all Paris" is somewhere else 
— only women, babies and old men are 
left. I walked yesterday to the Ecole 
M Hit aire to see the soldiers. A regiment 



was forming and finally marched out. 
Every one wept and cheered. The young 
soldiers were all so happy and gay — 
really gay — their faces shone with joy — 
they all feel sure of victory — they don't 
yet know the horrors of war, alas ! I 
could have stood there all night, in spite 
of aches and pains (I had been walking 
for hours), but they all marched off while 
the band played and everyone cheered 
and the horses pranced, the artillery rat- 
tled and I went into the church to rest 
and pray God to bless them! 

August 9th. 
The papers are full of the first vic- 
tory. Oh, if it is only true! No news 
of the dead, and the poor mothers and 
wives are trembling. The little boy 
scouts are very active as messengers. 
The French pronounce it "scoots" and 
they look like it, scooting along, run- 
ning in and out the crowds, or flying 
like birds on their bicycles. Everything 
is so well organized here — the Govern- 
ment thinks of everyone — the women and 
children, the crops to be got in, the fields 
to be cultivated, twenty thousand sailors 
are to help the women in the fields. The 
women will make the bread and the old 
men are asked to keep the shops open 
in order to give the women work — it is 
all so lovely and so fraternal. France is 
great! It has been foretold that this 
would be her resurrection. 

August 11th. 
The picture looks mighty black and 
seems to get blacker every minute. More 
and more men are called to serve, even 
the old ones. The women clean t*he 
streets and are conductors on the few 
street cars running between the railway 
stations. The Bon Marche, Printemps, 
all the large stores have offered parts 
of their buildings for hospitals. No one 
can go in or out of Paris without a pass- 
port, and not at all after six o'clock in 
the evening. At night the flashlights are 
so terrifying. What I am afraid of is 
the Zeppelins. In the country there are 
no newspapers ; the official news is posted 
on the Mairie every evening, so it is 
doubly sad in the little country places. 
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Today we met M. Benedite, Curator of 
the Luxembourg, hastening with the keys 
to open the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
which the Government has taken for the 
new Museum of the Luxembourg. They 
are going to install 20,000 young sailors 
there to help guard the city. 

August 14th. 

Weather glorious ! I wonder if it is 
good fighting weather. We no longer 
have a full moon and the searchlights 
are brighter than ever. There is artil- 
lery on the Eiffel Tower and all the high 
places around Paris. Almost every pub- 
lic building is being prepared to receive 
the wounded. 

August 16th. 

If it were not for the comfort of the 
newspapers, in which the best writers 
of France are doing all in their power 
to help the poor agonized souls left be- 
hind, the days would be dark and long 
indeed. The emotion of the first days, 
the excitement of departure, the flags 
and acclamations, all these have given 
place to a dreadful silence in which you 
can hear your heart beat. 

August 18 th. 
No one talks of anything but the war, 
even one dreams of war. The ash-cans 
flung on the sidewalk in the early morn- 
ing seem like distant cannonading, and 
my chair falling over one night and 
striking my bed seemed to my excited 
imagination a bomb from an airship. It 
is exciting getting the Americans off. 
So many have to leave their little treas- 
ures behind — but nothing counts these 
days — no one thinks of clothes or house- 
hold goods. They are going to pasture 
sheep in the Pare Monceau. I wonder 
why? Is it because we are to be be- 
sieged? Yesterday the car on which I 
rode had a woman conductor wearing 
her husband's cap, and a black apron and 
belt. A rough man got on and insulted 
her and the poor woman began to cry. 
All the other men took her part, but they 
did not kick the offender off. She 
wept all the way, the tears rolling down 
as she made change and called out the 
names of the streets. 



August 23d. 
A friend living in Versailles tells me 
that 180,000 men came into that town 
in ordinary clothes and marched out 
dressed in uniforms — that 80,000 horses 
are picketed in the lovely long avenues 
of the park. Yesterday the volunteers 
went — there were 40,000 — five hundred 
of them were Americans. They as- 
sembled at the Place des Invalides. All 
had flags of their own countries and were 
wild with enthusiasm. 

August 24th. 
The great battle has begun and it is 
to the front that all our thoughts and 
hearts are turning. 

August 25th. 
Have just been to see Therese, my 
model. Her husband has gone to the 
war; her two brothers also and the son 
of poor Philomene has gone. We have 
sad news today. 

August 26th. 
We were told to lay in provisions, 
which we did — macaroni, sugar, oatmeal 
— we could not get any salt. I wonder 
how it will be to eat without salt! 

August 28th. 
Some of the wounded have arrived in 
Paris. All are anxious to be cured and 
sent back to fight. There are also 1,500 
refugees from Belgium. They are put 
up in one of the circuses, chairs being 
used for beds. These poor people were, 
in an awful condition — too dazed to 
speak. Four hundred little children 
were with them. One man said he was 
gathering potatoes when the police 
called to him to rouse the village — not 
to stop even for clothes, and as the 
people fled they looked back and the 
whole village was in flames. The world 
is full of lamentations, mourning and 
woe. But it is wonderful, the charity 
of the French, many different collections 
are being taken up and every one of them 
swells and swells with big and little 
donations. 

August 29th. 
I do not like to write the news. Yes- 
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terday we were told we should go and 
at once, and today, by the best author- 
ity, that the Germans will be here in 
eight days if they come. Also we are 
told if we do not go we must be pre- 
pared to live in the cellar, perhaps for 
six months. We shall stick it out and 
retire to the cellar. It is a pretty nice 
cellar and not too dirty or damp. 

August 30th. 
Paris is full of soldiers and they are 
getting ready for the supreme effort. 



All the poor people who are inside are 
trying to get out and those outside are 
rushing in with bags and baskets and 
babies. 

September 1st. 
Now the time has come when we are 
going to be shut in in Paris. No let- 
ters to come or go — no news of the outer 
world. Monsieur P. leaves today with 
the Government for Bordeaux. Every 
one who can get off is flying — you should 
see the railway stations ! 
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September 3d. 
Yesterday for the fourth time the 
enemy threw bombs on us. Looking 
from the window I saw the Luxembourg 
pigeons circling about over the trees and 
that eveiybody was looking up and many 
running out of the garden. We snatched 
up our glasses and there right over the 
park was the Taube. It flew back of 
us toward the west ! We ran and opened 
the other windows, then the artillery 
began trying to bring it down. It was 
terribly beautiful ! A great bird of prey ! 
You could see the clouds of smoke from 
the guns against the most rosy sunset sky. 
It finally turned and flew back toward 
the north — but where? 

September 4th. 

There are milk cows pastured in the 
Bois for the use of the babies and the 
sick. We shall buy malted milk for 
ourselves. 

September 5th. 

What is most disconcerting is to find 
one's boldest friends (who have protested 
their fearlessness and confidence) have, 
like the Arabs, "folded their tents in 
the night and silently stolen away." 
Every one squeezes our hands and con- 
gratulates us on our courage — "What, 
3 r ou haven't gone!" and when we say, 
"No, never !" they say, "Bien, c'est ires 
bien." M. wrote thanking us for our 
confidence in France. Our little dining- 
room looks so funny. All along the 
walls are cans and baskets, melted but- 
ter in pots. You learn so much when 
you are preparing for a siege. For one 
thing you must not eat up your supplies, 
but buy for each day, and keep the sup- 
plies for the real tug of war. Today all 
is quiet and the park is so beautiful in 
its autumnal coloring. It does not seem 
possible that a terrible carnage is going 
on close at hand — and that the future 
is so black, terrible and uncertain. I 
passed Rodin's Museum ; the garden was 
full of children. Poor old man ! I know 
he must suffer terribly. This may kill 
him for he is already old and sick. 

September Gth. 
Yesterday our blood was almost turned 



into ice in our veins. The Germans were 
pounding on the gates of Paris with 
their mailed fists. We could hear the 
cannon booming. Such gruesome tales 
as are going about! I couldn't write of 
the horrors I've heard. Most of our 
friends have fled without even leaving 
an address. How could they when 
many do not know where they are going? 
We are delighted that Mr. Herrick stays 
and the new ambassador, too, besides 
Mr. Bacon. 

Paris is too beautiful now, so quiet, 
so exquisite in the pale autumn sun- 
shine. And the nights! Nights of 
beauty — with the most wonderful effect 
of light and shade — because there are 
so few street lamps, and the great masses 
of shadow — the moon beams like silver — 
all like a wonderful painting — painted 
by God! 

September 10th. 

The fight still goes on like a horrible 
game of chess, but the enemy is being 
slowty driven back. 

We have lived years in a few days. 
The Director of the Luxembourg has 
kindly offered to store my pictures and 
those of Miss How with the Luxembourg 
pictures. Isn't he kind ! You see every- 
thing is thought of in case of siege — 
every preparation is being made. 

September 13th. 
Just a week ago we were all terrified. 
The enemy was so close to Paris, just 
outside the fortifications. It was the 
blackest hour — for the Taube had been 
coming daily, and the worst seemed near, 
but now we breathe again. We are still 
ver}' sad, for the wounded are coming 
in every day and the details are horrible. 
The American hospital is doing splendid 
work. Last Sunda}' (our worst do.j 
when the giant fight was going on just 
outside) they brought into the hospital 
7,500 wounded. Some kind American 
gave ten automobiles for ambulances. 
They rushed out to where the fight was 
going on and then rushed back to the 
hospital. The wounded have every com- 
fort, even every luxury. Germans and 
French are treated alike — the wounded 
have no nationality ! 
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September 14th. 
I have just been to the station to help 
Cecile off. She had come from St. Leger 
to say good-bye to her husband. On my 
return I met the great painter Cottet. He 
was so kind. He said he had two nephews 
in the war, whom he loves as he would his 
own children. He was way off on the 
coast of Brittany when the war began and 
noticed the signals on the lighthouse. He 
had not even heard of the mobilization, 
but knew something was going to happen, 
so he got the last train back to Paris. We 
talked of the poor artists here. You 
know they have taken up a subscrip- 
tion for them, that is, for the widows of 
some and the children of others. No 



one talks of pictures. So many, many 
things are put in the background that 
we once held dear. I tell L. that it is 
just like a terrible storm that has rattled 
the windows and blown and beaten above 
the house where all are huddled listen- 
ing to the thunder, and then the storm 
passes and we go out to see the damage 
— the broken flowers, the trees bent and 
torn, the paths washed away, the chick- 
ens and little lambs all drowned, but 
the sun comes out and a great rainbow, 
and we know all is well and that God 
is in His Heaven. I hope that we can 
soon go out and help repair these ruins. 
It will take all the world to help and 
our America will help. God bless her ! 



A FINE NEW ART MUSEUM* 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 



MINNEAPOLIS is soon to open a 
beautiful new Institute of Arts, 
which will be a credit to that city and 
to the country as well. The history of 
the art movement in Minneapolis is 
somewhat similar to the story of the 
Toledo Museum of Art. The Minneapo- 
lis Society of Fine Arts was incorporated 
in 1883. Lectures were given, loan ex- 
hibitions arranged and an art school es- 
tablished. The Society was active for 
something like twenty-eight years, im- 
pressing upon the community the fact 
that the activities of a museum of art 
were most necessary for the perfect 
growth and development of a modern 
live American city. This idea gradually 
took shape, and at a dinner held at the 
Minneapolis Club, January 10, 1911, an- 
nouncement was made that Mr. Clinton 
Morrison stood ready to offer as a gift 
a ten-acre plot of ground in the heart of 
the residence district, on Twenty-fourth 
Street, provided at least $500,000 should 
be contributed for the erection of a build- 



ing. Immediately following this an- 
nouncement, a letter from Mr. William 
H. Dunwoody was read, in which he de- 
clared his willingness to contribute the 
sum of $100,000 toward the required 
fund. Before the meeting adjourned 
a total of $3G5,000 had been pledged, 
besides the gift of the building site, 
which is valued at about $250,000. Ad- 
ditional contributions soon raised the 
total beyond the specified amount. The 
Society was then in a position to have 
plans prepared for a building. 

In the fall of 1911 a selected group 
of architects were invited to compete. 
The design finally selected by the jury 
of award was that submitted by McKim, 
Mead and White of New York. The 
program called for a building which 
when finished would involve an expendi- 
ture of about $3,000,000. For present 
needs only a part of the building has 
been erected, at a cost of about $540,000. 
The building, when completed, will form 
a hollow square, divided into two courts 



*The following interesting account of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, which is to be opened 
in December, was published last month in the Bulletin of one of its sister institutions, the To- 
ledo Museum of Art. 



